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During recent excavations at the Givati parking lot, located in the north 
western side of the City of David hill in Jerusalem, a marble slab with 
Armenian graffito incised on it was discovered.! 

In the course of the excavations, nearly 2000 fragments of marble archi- 
tectural décor were discovered. Most are simple marble slabs of diverse 
provenance, colors, and sizes. Over 50 fragments of this large marble 
assemblage can be surely attributed to the category of liturgical furniture. 
Although the Givati marble fragments were found in a secondary context, 
there is no doubt they were originally used in churches. 

Few churches located in the immediate proximity of the excavated site 
are known from the historical sources: by the Siloam pool; churches 
located on Mount Zion, i.e., — Holy Zion, Penitence of St. Peter, and 
Nea; Pretoria — located not far from the Temple Mount; and numerous 
Christian structures erected on the slopes of Mount of Olives.? Some of 
the ecclesiastical complexes were reported to have been discovered during 
archaeological excavations.? It should be stressed here that most of the 


1 The excavations, directed by two of the authors, are carried out on behalf of the Israel 
Antiquities Authority (IAA) and financed by the ELAD association. The inscription was 
photographed by C. Amit (IAA). 

2 For discussion see Tsafrir 1999 and Voltaggio 2012. 

3 Bliss and Dickie, 1898, Pl. XVIII ; Germer-Durand, 1914 ; Mazar, 2003, 3-67, Gutfeld, 
2012. 
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churches that were discovered lack their architectural décor, which was 
most probably stripped out and reused in later periods. 

Naturally, the original location of liturgical furniture fragments discov- 
ered in the Givati excavations cannot be established. Moreover, the variety 
of the marble finds points towards the conclusion that they were originally 
used in several different sites and were eventually deposited in totally 
haphazard contexts. The majority of these elements were found used as 
raw material in a limekiln dated to Umayyad period, were incorporated in 
a later Abbasid walls, or were simply discarded. 


Description 


IAA Reg. No. B.36595, W.1405 

h: 11.6 cm, w: 12.8 cm, th: 5.4-4.7 cm 
Letter height: 1.3-1.5 cm 

Inscription length: ca 9 cm 


The broken slab is a lower part of chancel screen, made of white-greyish 
marble, probably Proconessian. The fragment preserved is a part of lower 
moulding and the lower part of the screen panel, decorated in plain open 
relief, in a repetitive imbrication pattern, known from parallels discovered 
in Byzantine churches of the region.* The slab was discovered incorporated 
into the wall dated to the Abbasid period (8" -9" centuries), which it con- 
sequently precedes. 

The inscription is badly weathered and, it seems, was not executed in a 
skilled manner, which is something found quite often in graffiti. The phys- 
ical reading of the stone is most problematic and the suggestion below is 
made with great diffidence. However, it is clear that the script is round, 
upright erkat‘agir (uncial script) which is impossible, even in the clear 
letters, to date more precisely. 

The first two signs appear to be 3U. The third sign is likely a Y with 
a short descender, as we would expect in the seventh century or earlier. 
The next sign is unclear but what remains is compatible with N) and the 
last sign is probably a P. 

That is, with some circumspection, we read the name 8U.UNP, “Yakob”, 
the usual Armenian form of “Jacob.” The name Yakob does not appear in 
other early inscriptions from Jerusalem, but occurs in Sinai in L Arm 2, in 
an abbreviated form in L Arm 4 and in the spelling Yakovb in H Arm 33 


4 Smith and Day, 1989, Fig. 35. 
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and 36.5 In his Onomastic Dictionary of the Armenians, H. Aéaiyan lists 
the name “Yakob” as occurring from the fifth century on.° 

Thus the name itself is of little significance, but its occurrence in the 
Givati parking lot in the city of David adds to the evidence for early Arme- 
nian presence in or pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 





> See Stone, 1982, index, s.v. 
6 Aéaryan, 1972, 481-484. 
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